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WASHINGTON - In the 1640s, an 
Englishman named Matthew Hopkins 
discovered a foolproof method of 
detecting witches. It consisted of some 
original techniques in torture. The King, 
grateful over the opportunity to rid his 
realm of witches, conferred upon 
Hopkins the title of “His Majesty’s 
Witch-Finder General.” • 

The official witch-finder hurried from 
place to place, often at the urgent 
request of the town fathers. In Essex and 
Suffolk alone, he tested more than 300 
persons. Most failed the tests and were 
put to death. 

Some 330 years later, an American 
president, Richard Nixon, appointed a 
modern Witch-Finder General to root out 
the radicals in our midst. The witch 
hunter, Guy Goodwin, hurried from 
place to place indicting radicals. 

Justice Department sources say he 
supervised about 100 grand jury 
investigations in 36 states. He returned 
more than 400 indictments. There was 
one trouble. The' indictments didn’t 
stick; only about 10 per cent ended in 
convictions. 

Many of the convictions were also for 
minor offenses, having nothing to do 
with the subversive activities Goodwin 
was investigating. Goodwin . sought 
contempt and perjury indictments when 
he couldn’t make a better case. 

Under the American judicial system, 
grand juries are supposed to protect the 
people from oppressive government 
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prosecutors. But Goodwin turned his 
grand juries into a coercive instrument, 
which he used to investigate and harass 
his victims. He jailed people who refused 
to testify. Under the law, a recalcitrant 
witness can be locked up until he talks or 
until the grand jury expires. But for 
punitive purposes, Goodwin extended 
grand jury terms so the witnesses would 
be kept behind bars longer. 

Goodwin is an improbable 
Witch-Finder General, an impeccable, 
subdued, handsome man, with styled 
gray hair and a soft, almost effeminate 
voice. But he was relentless in 
investigating civil disturbances and 
terrorist activities. He wound up in 
charge of a special section, which hunted 
subversives for the Nixon 
Administration. 

The country was disturbed about 
dissidents in the early 1970s, with good 
reason. Some had staged violent 
demonstrations, planted bombs and 
committed other outrages. Their 
purpose, they had boasted was to 
overthrow the American system. 

But many were peaceful, patriotic 
antiwar activists, who merely opposed 
the government’s Vietnam policies. 
Goodwin often abused their rights, too. 
His most serious disservice to the nation, 
however, was to pervert the grand jury 
into a tool of government repression. 

We have questioned officials at all 
levels of the Justice Department about 
Goodwin’s tactics. We have also 


interviewed distinguished lawyers and 
civil libertarians. Some spoke to us on 
the record; others preferred to keep 
their remarks anonymous. 

The most common complaint was that 
Goodwin abuses the grand jury 
processes, that he uses the grand jury to 
harass people for their political beliefs, 
that he brings indictments on thin 
evidence and then leaves it to someone 
else to try the cases. 

Whitney North Seymour, the staid U.S. 
attorney in New York City, said Goodwin 
had “ little apparent regard for the rights 
of witnesses.” Prof. Arthur Kinoy, a 
famed constitutional lawyer who has 
reviewed Goodwin’s record, called it 
“one of the most serious examples of 
repression.” Some of Goodwin’s 
colleagues refer to him as the “grand 
inquisitor.” 

Yet the Justice Department, under 
fairminded Atty. Gen. Edward Levi, is 
continuing to use the Witch-Finder 
General. He was recently dispatched to 
Richmond, Va., for example, to oversee 
a grand jury investigation of an FBI 
coverup. 

Goodwin has the kind of faith in the 
FBI that most people reserve for their 
church. One of his most prized 
possessions in a letter of commendaton 
from the late FBI director J. Edgar 
Hoover. Once, he joined an FBI squad on 
a 4 a.m. raid upon some Camden, N.J., 
draft-board saboteurs. 

Goodwin seemed as eager to protect 
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the FBI men in Richmond as he was to 
persecute leftists. This bought him into a 
head-on collision with Rodney Sager, a 
tough federal attorney who headed the 
Justice Department office in Richmond. 

Sager at first tried to cooperate with 
Goodwin, but then sought to remove him 
from the FBI case. The witch hunter, 
believe it or not, hauled Sager himself 
before the grand jury for 15 hours. For 
Sager, this was the last straw. He 
worked nights to draft a long formal 
departmental complaint against 
Goodwin. 

Although Justice has refused to 
release it and Sager won’t show us a 
copy for fear of official reprisals, we 
have had access to the complaint. 

It charges that Goodwin and an aide 
indulged in ‘‘gross professional 
misconduct and gross abuse of the grand 
jury system.” In the interest of justice, 
added Sager, it was vital “to properly 
expose this flagrant abuse of the grand 
jury system.” 

The department’s ethics watchdog, 
Michael Shaheen, responded that 
Sager’s charges had been investigated 
and had been found without merit. Yet 
we have evidence that only a- 
perfunctory investigation was made. In 
disgust, Sager quit the Justice 
Department a few days ago. “I’m 
■disappointed anddillusioned,” he said. 

Footnote: Goodwin and Shaheen 
refused to speak to us. 



